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names, by which different objects, whether animate or inanimate, 
are classified. This branch of the study can of course have 
charms only for the adepts in science ; yet the more popular parts, 
such as the structure and uses of minerals, the varieties and vir- 
tues of plants, the habits and peculiarities of animals, present in- 
numerable particulars, which afford instruction and amusement. 

Our American works on natural history, except in the depart- 
ment of Ornithology, have hitherto been of the scientific, rather 
than the popular kind. I)r Godman has undertaken the import- 
ant task of giving to the public a natural history of our country, 
adapted to the mass of readers, at the same time it adheres so 
closely to classical arrangement and definitions, as to retain in a 
sufficient degree a scientific dress. He has published the first 
volume of the fir*t part, which contains descriptions of various 
animals, and wtrch, as far as our knowledge and taste will 
enable us to judge, is a very successful beginning in the execution 
of his plan. His descriptions are in a language perfectly intelli- 
gible to every reader, and he has evidently examined all the best 
sources of information. His style is flowing and animated ; it is 
not always pruned, and is rather indicative of haste, than of the 
KmcD labor of composition ; yet it is not ill suited to his subject, 
and he must be in no very good humor, who will be disposed to 
stop and carp at the style, when there is so much in the matter 
and general manner to instruct and please. 

The drawings, with which the book abounds, are executed 
with great beauty and spirit ; some of them would do no discredit 
to Bewick. The engravings are highly finished. The fame, 
which the Philadelphia artists have acquired in delineating and 
engraving specimens of natural history, is fully sustained in this 
work. 

As the author advances in his undertaking, we hope to embrace 
some other opportunity to speak more at large of his labors. 
The project deserves the unqualified encouragement and patron- 
age of the public. 



4. — Memorial to the General Assembly of North Carolina. Jan. 1, 
1827. By A. D. Murphey. 

The history of few of the states is so little known, as that of 
North Carolina. This has not been for any want of materials, or 
of important events to record. When all these shall be brought 
to light, it will be found that North Carolina, both in its early 
character, and in its progress, has maintained a place among the 
very first of the states. With some means of knowledge on the 
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subject, we give our entire assent to the following remarks of Judge 
Murphey. ' Our men of education,' says he, ' who read and 
study the history of other countries, are ignorant of the history of 
their native state, and all classes of our people will remain in 
such ignorance until their history shall be written. When this 
shall be done, it will be seen that we have just cause to be proud 
of our ancestors ; that in no state was a more early or effectual 
opposition made to the encroachments of pjwer ; that in no one 
were the principles of civil liberty better understood, more ar- 
dently cherished, or more steadily defended ; that no state ex- 
hibited a purer devotion, and no one, except Massachusetts, made 
more generous sacrifices in the cause of the revolution ; and that 
our legislature, our jurisprudence, and our institutions have kept 
pace with the improvements of the age.' The first part of these 
remarks, will apply to more states than one. Of many, very 
many persons can it be said, that ' they read and study the history 
of other countries, and are ignorant of the history of their native 
state.' In nine tenths of the higher order of our schools, the 
pupils can tell you more of Greece and Rome, than of the state 
in which they were born, and can talk more intelligibly of the 
Achffian league, or the Amphictyonic council, than of the princi- 
ples of our federal union, or the history of our national legislature. 

This ignorance has doubtless resulted in some degree from 
the want of well written histories. So busy have we been in 
this country since the revolution, that the public mind has been 
wholly taken up with the deeds of the present. The living history 
of the times has crowded as many events both upon the actors 
and the witnesses, as they have had leisure to attend to. What 
with the agitations of party, our political changes and progress, 
and the growth of all our civil and social institutions, the whole 
community has had abundance to think about and talk about from 
day to day, and month to month, without resorting to the ac- 
tions of our ancestors ; and under such circumstances there has 
been very little encouragement for writing history. But times 
are changed, and most persons are now prepared to read the 
history of their country, if they can be furnished with it in an 
attractive and judicious form. It is a matter of public utility, 
and each state should afford ample facilities to a competent 
historian, who is willing to give his time and talents to the task. 
Judge Murphey's Memorial is in the nature of an application to 
the legislature of North Carolina to grant him aid in preparing 
a history of that state. The result we have not learnt, but from 
the liberal spirit manifested by the legislature on a former appli- 
cation, we cannot doubt his wishes will be met. 

We confess that we were a little startled to hear Judge Murphey 
talk of extending his history ' to six or eight octavo volumes, 
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exclusive of geology, mineralogy, botany, and meteorology.' Who 
will ever read such a history 1 Suppose the historians of all the 
states were :o be as generous, what would be done with all the 
books 1 They might be piled up in libraries, but they never 
would be taken down. It is idle to write books, that never will 
be read. If the author will take our advice, he will confine 
himself strictly to the history of North Carolina, scrupulously 
keeping clear of all extraneous matters, and such as have only a 
remote bearing on his subject. Let him keep close to this purpose, 
and compress all his materials into two octavo volumes, in which 
every line shall contain a fact, and every sentence a point, and 
the whole be arranged with clearness, method, and in just propor- 
tions. Such a work will answer its important ends ; it will be 
sought after and read. 



5. — An Address delivered in Burlington, upon the Inauguration 
of the Author to the Office of President of the University 
of Vermont ; Nov. 28, 1826. By James Marsh. Bur- 
lington. E. & T. Mills, pp. 31. 

We are not among those who are tired of a subject, only be- 
cause it has been often discussed. We therefore, for ourselves, 
needed no apology from President Marsh, for choosing education 
as the subject of his Address, especially as it was a topic so appro- 
priate, we might even say necessary, to the occasion. The apology 
which he offers, is, however, so very sensible, and so convincingly 
put, as we think, to all those who are apt to become fatigued with 
a discussion by the time they have acquired from it two or three 
general and superficial notions, that we cannot deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of quoting it. 

' This subject, however it may have been exhausted, as to its 
general and theoretical principles, by eminent writers of both an- 
cient and modern times, and rendered trite in its details by the 
daily discussions of our own periodical press, has still, like that of 
religion, a hold upon our attention, that can be lost only when we 
are no longer capable of improvement. Like that, it mingles it- 
self with the sweetest charities of domestic life, and is second in 
importance only to that in its relation to communities and nations. 
It comes home to the heart of every father and of every mother, 
as they contemplate the future character of a son or a daughter, 
and in the minds of the wise politician and philanthropist is asso- 
ciated with their dearest hopes and most labored efforts for the 



